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A “SHORTY KILGOUR” 


OU didn’t know that 1 am an actor, 
Y did you? Not many people know it 

and among those who do, the excite- 
ment isn’t violent. At present, of course, I 
am not engaged in treading the boards. My 
duties call for strict attention to about 
seven square miles of alfalfa land, besides 
which I do a little light livery stable work, 
run the ranch tractors and perform miscel- 
laneous erands for old man Treadwell. 

Jim Caldwell likewise is an actor. Some 
people out here admit that he is a mighty 
bad actor, when he winds up on too much 
of Joe Flynn’s hand-made rum. But what T 
mean is that both Jim and me have quali- 
fied on the dramatic stage. We may never 
see our names in electric lights over a thea- 
ter entrance, but we have both felt the thrill 
of the descending curtain and the scattered 
applause. 

All of this happened a | 
fore Pop Treadwell captured us and ha 
nessed us up to his rolling ranch. Nox 
are plain, unvarnished hired hands 
our best to keep the cattle in shape. but 
once we were famous and it 
happened bece 
horses. 

We had heen fooling around Springer, 
Idaho, waiting for a job with a medicine 
outfit, but something happened to the show 
and it began to look like Jim ans] me would 


time ago, be- 


ving 


ore OF 
use Jim could drive four 
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have to move out of our boarding house or 
pay the woman. One afternoon, we wan- 
dered disconsolately out of town and 
stopped on the brow of a long hill to medi- 
tate and figure on the immediate future. 
Off in the distance we could see a cloud of 
dust, and when it came nearer, we observed 
wagons and figur 

‘The lead wagon had three cross seats, 
and on these sat eight or nine sad-looking 
individuals, including a gent wearing a 
clean collar and a silk hat. Behind the 


first wagon came a vehicle laden with 
trunks the entire parade. The 
man dri on was having 


le had four of 
an reached our 


trouble with his ho: 
them. and whew, the 


arav. 


hill the bagg: wagon slid into a gully and 
a few of the trunks dropped overboar 

“What would you say that is?” Jim 
asked me 


“Looks like a theatrical troupe,” T re- 
turned. ~ They have a lean and unfed look 
about them that makes me think of actors.” 

And ity s Hatch’s All-Star 
Casi. ai to regale the pop- 
ulace with the s; drama. At least, they 
ected to ar nger, if they could 
get their | out of the chuck- 
hole. 

Mr. Hatch was the gent wiih the slightly 
soiled silk hat. and about the time the 


iving in 
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unfortunate driver spilled the trunks into 
the road, Mr. Hatch burst into as flowery a 
flood of profane language as I have ever 
heard. There were some ladies present. but 
apparently, they were accustomed to high- 
powered word 
Jim and I wandered over to the trunk 
wagon and helped the big Swede load up the 
derailed baggage, and during the operation. 
Mr. Hatch took off his lid and reproached 
his driver. Finally he turned on Jim. 
“Can you drive four horses?” he ash 
* Ves,” said Jim. 
© Do you want to drive them?” 
* Sure!”? 
Get up there, 
“ Yourre elected.” 
‘ What about my friend?" Jim asked. 

“ Does he want a job?” Hatch inquired. 

Jim nodded. 

“ All right,” said Hatch, looking at me, 
“ You don’t look like a very brilliant person. 
Maybe I can make an actor out of you.” 

So I climbed up beside Jim and while 
neither of us knew it at the moment, that 
began our dramatic career. We then and 
there joined Hatch’s All-Star Cast. 
night we watched the company playing 
“ Fast Lynn ” in the Springer Opera House. 
sitting down in front on free seats. 

“Well,” said Jim, at the end of the sec- 
ond act, “ I never tried it, but if that’s act 
ing, I can act.” 

“ Me, too,” I agreed. * Right now. [ma 
better actor than ha'f of this company, and 
I never tried 

The leading man was tall and wore a 
mustache. The leading lady was a dame of 
uncertain years, named Hazel Tammond, 

+ and the main thing about Hazel was her 
diamonds. She had about half a quart of 
jewels and Joe Marmon, one of the actors. 
told us they were real diamonds. Later on. 
another member of the company adopted 
them and left on a freight train. so I sup- 
pose they had some value. 

Joe Marmon was a nice, quiet guy, with 
a bald spot. He was the company geni 
and had once written a play called * On the 
Border.” Other members of the company 
informed me that Jee had stolen this w 
of art from an old-time play. Anyho 
whether he wrote it or just rewrote it, old 


then,” Hatch said. 
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man Hatch produced it now and then, with 
the full company here seemed to be a 
demand for ~ On the Border,” and when- 
ever the call was loud and clear, Boss Hatch 
put it on, 

But in the t. the play had always sort 
of fallen down. It got so that Hatch 
swore he would never present it again, and 
the reason was that the play depended for 
its big smash upon the dynamite explosion 
at the end of the second act. That explo- 
sion had been turning out a fizzle and 
Flatch got tired of it. He always advertised 
a good explosion and the people came ex- 
ing a good explosion, and they never 


ys after Jim and I joined 
the All-Star Cast, the ‘company headed 
north into the Robbers Roost County. This 
is a long, fertile valley between some saw- 
toothed mountains, and as the railroads 
don’t run up there, the towns inthe Rob- 
bers Roost territory rarely get to see a show 
with regular actors. There is only one way 
into the valley, and that’s the way we went, 
over a rocky, rutty trail, with Jim and me 
driving the baggage wagon and the rest of 
the cast coming behind. 

It tovk us tivo days to get to Five Falls, 
and when we arrived we found that the 
town consisted of a solitary hotel and one 
other building, which was part livery stable 
and part theatre. We got into Five Falls 
about dusk and looked about for signs of a 
town. 

“ Where is the place?” Hatch asked the 
hotel owner, in some astonishment. 

* Right here.” said the man. ‘“ This is 
Five Falls.” 

“ L don’t see any town,” Hatch went on, 
grieved. ~ Were supposed to give a show 
here to-night, if this is the place. Where 
are all the people?” 
¢ in, all right,” the man 
iey’ve got to tend to their 
x. Lf Twas you, mister, I wouldn’t 
begin my show till nine or ten o’clock.” 

So Hatch followed the hotel man’s sug- 
gestion. We postponed the opening hour 
until ten o'clock. and when the curtain went 
here were three hundred people in the 
They came from points twenty. 
miles off. and right after supper we began to 
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see the lanterns on the end of wagon poles 
as they crept into town through the dark- 
ness. 

In the course of our dramatic wanderings 
through a sterile and barbarous country, we 
came upon the town of Huttersville, and I 
wish to state at this juncture that 1 will 
never forget Huttersville or Mr. Hutter, the 
dumpy little man with the chin whisker, 
after whom the town was named. 

Huttersville is a little burg buried behind 
some raw and rocky mountains, and the 
mail comes in once a week from the civil- 
Hutter owns 
It is his own private and per- 
| it tenderly, 
stern love. 
a couple of 
guns on his hips, andl when our little theatri- 
cal troupe reached town, we immediately 
began to hear horrendous tales about what 
a rough guy cld Hutter was. 

Up to this time in our joint and several 
careers with the company, neither Jim nor I 
had drawn down any money. The cere- 
monial of p was unknown in Hatch’s 
It was @ custom among the 
thout salary and be content 
with having their boar | and lodging pald, 
and while this < a novi lt} 
Jim and I didn’t want t 
lished custom: 
were eating pre 


the town. 
sonal village. He began it, reare 
and now guards it with a parent 


y Tegularly and had no de- 


sire to trifle with our luck. 
Jim’s salary was ten dollars a week and 
mine was nine ¢ seven days, only 


Jim never got his and neither did 1 

Furthermore, neither one of us had vet 
done any real acting on the stage, among 
scenery and surroundings. I did all my act- 
ing in the barn with the horses, and Jim 
acted with the baggage and scen When 
we complained to Hatch that we were hired 
to act a little, he said to wait till he pro- 
duced “ On the Border,” in which we would 
be sure to find a couple of toothsome parts. 
So we waited patiently. 


i. 


In Huttersville, Hatch’s All-Star Cast 
busted loose with “ Orphan Annie” before 
a full and enthusiastic audience. Old Man 
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Hutter inspected the performance, just like 
he inspected every performance, standing in 
front in a belligerent attitude. Before the 
cutain went up, the old coyote made a 
speech to the audience, advising decorum 
and calm. He swore profusely during this 
speech, but no ladies walked out on him. 
Ye threatened to climb up in the gallery 
and kill a mess of small boys if they velled 
or pounded with their feet. Then he waved 
a kaiserlike hand and told the show to go 
on and it went. 

Hutter was a small, fattish man, with a 
bald head and a red nose. It was his cus- 


tom to observe each and every performance 
given in the theater from the center of the 
stage, at the point where the middle aisles 
runs into the footlight 

I noticed th 


sti 


nge habit of his at once. 
the per! ance, standing 
‘s resting on the stage and his 
s palms, staring up at the actors. 
£ they said something he didn’t like, he 
stopped the show and balled out the un- 
lucky guy before everybody. And if he 
didn’t like the drama, he stopped every- 
thing, put out the lights and told the audi- 
ence to go home. He was one little auto- 
crat, this little Hutter guy; and as I said, 
ried a couple of guns on his hip to 
is remarks the proper emphasis. 
Mong about this time, Jim and I began 
to fecl that Hatch ig to let us act 
at all. We stood there in the alley back of 
Huiter’s Opera House one night early that 
week, discussing Hatch and his persecution 
of 


“He ain't never going to let us act and 
that’s plain,” Jim said to me. * We're just 
good enough for the rough work around 
here.” 

“Te said he would give us a couple of 
swell parts when he put on ‘On the Bor- 
der,” I argued. “ Why don’t he put it on?” 

“Yeah, why don’t he?” demanded Joe 
Marmon, the author of the play in question. 
“Tt ain’t doing the right thing by me, 
either. I wrote that play and it’s a bird. 
He’s doing me an injastice and the people 
all want to see ‘On the Border, too. Even 
Old Man Hutter asked Hatch why he didn’t 
put it on.” 

“Well, why don’t he?” I demanded. 
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“ Because Hatch says the explosion in the 
old mill at the end of the second act always 
turns out rotten,” Joe explained, and that’s 
the first Jim and I knew there was an ex- 
plosion in the piece. “ Hatch s that ex- 
plosion is always a fizzle and spoils the 
piece.” 

At that moment the sole proprietor of 
Hatch’s All-Star Cast came suddenly out of 
the stage entrance and busted into our con- 
fab. 

“ Well,” Mr. Hatch demanded, having 
heard the final part of Jo2’s speech, 
“wasn’t that explosion a frost the last 
town we played it? Am I right or wrong? 
Is there any good playing ‘ On the Border * 
with an explosion that sounds like a robin 
laying an egg? Ain’t that explosion the 
main thing in the show? That’s wi I 
won't put the thing on in this town or any 
other, even if Old Man Hutter demands it.” 

“Say, Mr. Hatch,” Jim said suddenly. 
“You mean that you would put this play 
on and give me and Shorty a chance to act, 
if you only had a good explosion?” 

“ Sure,” said Hatch, and then, being in a 
hurry, he walked away. 

Jim watched him go down the alley and 
turn into the street and then turned to me. 

“ Shorty,” he said, “you been eager to 
do a little acting and now your time has 
come. Likewise, I have yearned to get up 
there and show these birds some real acting, 
and I am about to have my fling.” 

“He said he wouldn’t produce ‘On the 
Border ’ till he was sure of a first-class ex- 
plosion,” Joe Marmon said, glumly. 

“And he’s going to have a first-class ex- 
plosion,” Jim returned. “‘ Have you got the 
manuscript so’s the company can learn this 
piece?” 

Joe said he had it up in his trunk at the 
hotel and Jim told him to dig it out and 
have copies made for all members of the 
cast. 

“ And have a couple for me and Shorty,’ 
Jim added, * because this is our first oppor- 
tunity.” 

When we were alone a little later on. T in- 
quired what all this meant. 

“You heard what Hatch 
you?” Jim demanded. 

“Sure: that we have to have a real ex- 


said, didn’t 
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plosion instead of the usual fizzers. What’: 
that got to do with 
~ Well,” Jim went on, with a proud and 
ughtful smile, * you don’t know it, be- 
cause we weren't acquainted then, but I’m 
one of the best little explosion experts in the 
world, Back in my home town in the old 
days [ used to be the Fourth of July king. 
{ got up all the home-made cannons and 
mortars. They used to depend on me to 
produce a lot of loud noise and I made 
good. What L don’t know about explosions, 
noise, and excitement ain’t worth knowing. 
So when I heard that there was nothing be- 
tween us and a chance to act but a good ex- 
plosion, L knew our chance had come.” 
“ You mean you're going to undertake to 
make the explosion?” I asked. 

“At the end of the second act of ‘On 
the Border,’ Jim went on, “ there has got 
to be a good, loud explosion in the old mill 
—one that will convince the audience. And 
up to this time, the company has been shy 
one high-class explosion expert. If I’d only 
known why Hatch was backward, we would 
have acted long ago.” 

* Well,” I said, somewhat pleased, “I 
didn’t know you were a gunpowder shark, 
but that ain’t important, anyhow. The 
main thing is that he puts on the show 
and then we get our long and patiently 
waited opportunity.” 

“We do,” said Jim. 
have to wait long.” 

And we didn’t, either. 

Jim and Joe Marmon got together and 
then held a consultation with Boss Hatch. 
Joe probably explained that Jim Caldwell 
was the man the company had long needed, 
and when Hatch was assured that Jim knew 
all the technical details about a good, bang- 
up explosion, he consented to have the thing 
announced. 

Old Man Hutter was informed officially 
that * On the Border ” would be performed 
in New York style by the Hatch All- 
Star organization on Friday night, and the 
old coyote was pleased. He wrote out the 
announcement cn the back of a playing 
card, which he nailed to the pole in front of 
the Huttersviile barber shop, and the towns 
folk began to talk about the thrilling melo- 
drama. 


“And we won’t 
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Jim came to me with pride glowing in his 
eyes and brought the news. 

“T'm to play the part of the hero,” he 
said, ‘‘ and you’re the villain. You annoy 
me all through and at the end of the second 
act you hit me on the head with the gun and 
tie me up to the burning powder keg.” 

“Tt sounds reasonable,” I remarked. 
“ What do I say first, right after the curtain 
goes up?” 

We didn’t have all the time in the world 
to study our respective parts of hero and 
villain because Friday night was approach- 
ing fast, but we went to work and I learned 
what I had to do without any trouble. 

Meantime, Jim and Joe Marmon were 
busy learning their own lines. But what 
was more important, they were out rustling 
a class one explosion to insert at the end of 
the second act and thus make good with 
Manager Hatch. They had promised him 
and they were doing their best. 

I didn’t know what steps Jim was taking 
and if I had known, my own part in “ On 
the Border ” would have been different. 

To begin, the explosion was to take place 
in the old mill. The hero was called upon 
to be tied up to the burning powder keg by 
the scheming villain, and just before the 
mill blew up, the beautiful heroine was to 
dash in and unloose the hero’s bonds. Then 
the mill went up and that’s what had 
always proved a failure in the past. They 
couldn’t get the mill to go up with the 
proper amount of authority. The audience 
simply snickered at the explosion scene +nd 
told each other it was a cheesy exhibition. 
It was this that Jim was attempting to over- 
come, using, as he said, his Fourth of July 
experience of olden days. 

I have always known that Jim was a 
nut, but I did not know Joe Marmon well 
enough to catalogue him. He was not only 

_a nut, but he was a simple-minded, cred- 
ulous, childish, durned fool. He went 
along with Caldwell while that wild- 
haired hyena prepared the explosion mate- 
rial, and about these details T knew nothing 
until later on. 

The first thing they did was to buy cight 
or nine pounds of very black gunpowder, 
which they packed into a defunct Jard-can. 
They then prowled around Huttersville 
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until they discovered a beer-keg. It was 
an old-fashioned, solid oak beer-keg that 
had never known a weak moment in its life. 
Thus equipped, Jim and Joe wandered back 
to Hutter’s Opera-House with their mate- 
rial, They put the top on the lard-can and 
made a neat hole in it. Then they placed 
the can carefully in the bottom of the beer- 
keg and began packing it in. They used 
pieces of wet paper, bits of wood, small 
rocks, sand, gravel, mud, some petrified 
turnips Jim found back of a grocery, and 
various other ingredients, When they got 
through packing, the lard-can was tightly 
wedged inside the beer-keg. They then ran 
the fuse up through the top and nailed the 
top back onto the beer-keg, after which Jim 
announced that they were now ready for 
a good, thrilling explosion in the mill scene. 

And they were! Believe me, that ex- 
plosion scene never had a chance of turning 
out a fizzle aiter those two maniacs fin- 
ished up their preparations. 

© Shorty,” Jim explained to me that 
day afternoon, * we're going to have one 
peach of a blor Old Man Hutter will 
be surprised. And Hatch will be pleased. 
This ain't going to he no fizzle, and don’t 
you forget it.” 
stated, I didn’t know the details of 
Mr. Caldwell’s preparations. I only knew 
that he seemed mighty sure the explosion 
would thrill the Hluttersville audience. 
Nothing happened until about six o’clock 
that evening. Jim passed me in a hurry, 
going into the dressing-room, and paused. 

“ Shorty,” he said, “I forgot to get a 


fuse. You rush out somewhere and buy a 
good fuse. We can’t get along without a 
fuse.” 


So T put on my hat and started out on 
a still hunt through ITuttersville to find a 
fuse. 

I got into all the stores that were still 
open, but no fuses. Business had been 
very quiet in the fuse line, they told me, 
but finally 1 got a guy in a hardware-store 
to patch up a home-made fuse, and, while 
it wasn’t a very workmanlike object, still it 
would burn with surprising speed. He used 
paper and string and powder, and what 
else I don’t know. I took the fuse back 
to Jim, and he thanked me. 
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Later on I was sorry I bought that fuse. 

Then the people of Huttersville began to 
move toward the Hutter Opera-House to 
witness the performance of that sterling 
melodrama, “On the Border,” by Jo: 
Marmon, presented by Lemuel Haic 
his all-star cast. The town was filled with 
suppressed excitement. Joe Marmon was 
trotting around in circies, and every one 
else was more or less fid T didn’t know 
whether I knew my lines or not. 

“Shorty,” Jim said to me, fising his 
make-up on, “ this is going to be a big night 
in our lives.” 

“7 believe it,” I said. 


TL 


So it came about that the house was 
crowded the night Jim and { began our 
artistic career. Every seat in the gallery 
was occupied by a palpitant gent, all ready 
to be thrilled. There was not a soul in the 
building that hadn’t come to be there when 
that old mill blew up. 

Old Man Hutter appeared toward the 
start of the show and assumed his dicta- 
torial manner and his impudent position 
down there at the foot of the center aisle 
where it runs into the footlights. The 
theater was heated in the good, old-style 
way with a pot-bellied coal-stove, which 
was going pretty good that night, it being 
a mite chilly outside. It was one of the 
roundest, reddest, and fattest stoves [ can 
remember, and it is impressed upon my 
mind forever. 

On the opposite side of the theater, and 
near the stage, was a piano that opened up 
the back. That piano was a priceless in- 
stitution and the proud boast of Hutters- 
ville, because it was the only instrument of 
harmony in town. It had been hauled into 
Huttersville on a een at a tremendous 
outlay of time and money, and Old Man 
Hutter regarded it with great love and es- 
teem. It was a highly polished piano, and 
whenever the man wasn’t playing on it 
they kept it wrapped up in a Mother Hub- 
bard, which the man always threw back 
with great ceremony. 

The first part of “On the Border” 
found me as nervous as a schoolgirl with 
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her first young man. I not only forgot my 
lines, { forget everything I had ever 
known, including my name and color. But 
we blundered along somehow. Jim was 
heroing all over the place. and I forgot 
whether he remembered his lines or invent- 
ed stuif as he went along. 

Joe Marmon hadn't been seen during the 
first act, and I found out later that he had 
got himself accidentally stewed toward sup- 
ter-time and was therefore cletained some- 
where, but he blew into the theater some 
time curing the second act. He came over 
and stood by me just before [ hit Jim with 
the butt end of a gun. 

The action was like this: Jim was the 
curly-haired hero, and I was trying to ggt 
rid of him, so I hit him with the gun, 
dragged his unconscious form into the old 
mill, tied him to the keg of dynamite, and 
blew him into smithereens. Only just be- 
fore the explosion, the beautiful heroine 
came on the run, undid him, and dragged 
him to safety. Then the piece called for 
the explosion. 

Just before my time to dash out onto 
the stage and hammer Jim with the gun, 
Joe Marmon began talking to me. At first 
I didn’t get the drift of his conversation, 
but gradually it dawned on me that he was 
explaining what a good explosion this ought 
to he. He said it ought to satisfy Lemuel 
Hatch, Old Man {utter, and all the towns- 
people, hecause great pains had been taken 
by him and Jim to prepare it. 

1 was trying to keep my mind on the 
lines [ would have to say in a minute, so 
Lonly half heard what Joc was saying, and, 
anyhow, his breath bothered me. I-had a 
lot of things to do, because after T hit Jim 
with the gun, I tied him up with a rope to 
the dynamite, and then strung my fuse 
across the stage and lighted the far end of 
it. And about one second | 
to leap out came. I heard J) 
tinctly. 

© Yeah,” Joe was sai 
soul can find fault with th 
this don't startle them, 1 don’t want a dime. 
There's ten pounds in that tin can, any- 
how.” 


Ten pounds of what?” [ demanded, my 
mind turning to Joe and his breath. 
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“Gunpowder,” Joe said solemnly. 
“Smoky, old-style gunpowder, packed in 
tight. Jim and me, we hunted high and 
low till we got just the can we wanted, and 
when I say she’s going to puff hard, I tell 
tell the truth. When you light that fuse 
don’t you hang around this theater, Short; 
The minute you touch her off, you start 
out through the alley door and keep on 
going till it’s over. I won't be here mysel!. 
and I know what's going to occur.” 

There were about nine people on the 
stage, and it dawned on me that maybe a 
catastrophe was at hand. I felt a sudden 
coolness in the region of my feet, and I re- 
membered what a liar Jim was, and also 
what a blundering ass. 

If Joe said they had ten pounds of stuff 
packed in that beer-keg, there was no rea- 
son to doubt it, but the news had come too 
late. 

It was my time to start out and hit Jim 
with the gun, and I did. { hit him good. 
He went down on the stage in a heap. and 
the audience hissed me. Then I bound Jim 
up to the keg and prepared to light the 


fuse. And if ever there was a job that 
looked distasteful. that was But it had 
to be done. 


I lighted the fuse and then dashed 
around the flies, telling those not in sight 
of the audience to duck out into the alley. 
Then I ran around to the handle with 
which we let down the cu because I 
knew that the curtain had to come down 
fast. I found somebody's overcoat and 
wrapped it around my head. and when I 
looked out on the stage. the fuse was sput- 
tering across the dim light, and Jim was 
struggling like a maniac with his bonds. 
The poor nut had enough sense to want to 
leave that keg. 

Before Jim got his ropes joose, the 
heroine ran in and untied him, and he 
picked her up in his arms and made a wild 
run for liberty and the alley door. Joe 
Marmon had ducked out, and what I had 
said had spread a sort of young panic back 
on the stage, so that nobody was there ex- 
cept me and Old Man Hutter, with his chin 
in his palms, and Ollie Secord. Ollie was 
another member of the all-star cast, and in 
the explosion scene he was supposed to 
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stand in the wings, holding an armful of 
barrel-staves. At the right moment Ollie 
was instructed to toss his barrel-staves up 
in the air and let them crash down on the 
stage, making the noise louder and more 
realistic. He stood right behind me, and 
wouldn’t duck out into the alley. 

“ You'll get killed, fool!” I whispered to 
him. “ This is going to be a bird. Go on 
out.” 

“T got to stay here and throw these 
” Ollie answered, “and I’m going to 


But he never did. Because right then 
the beer-keg blew up. 

«ind believe me when I say she blew up 
right. 

By this time, T was scared purple. With 
my coat-collar hiding my shrinking form 
from the coming catastrophe, I cuddled 
against the wall, holding the curtain- 
handle, and the last thing I noticed was 
Old Man Hutter, standing with his chin in 
his palms and his elbows on the stage. 

Never in this world was there such an 
indoor explosion. Nowhere in the history 
of civilization can you find a record of such 
a man-sized bang. That barrel rose about 
four feet off the floor and let go, and it was 
just the same as shooting a seventeen-inch 
shell through a plate of butter. 

Ollie Secord never did hurl the armful 
of barrel-staves onto the stage. No. The 
outburst caught him in the midst of his act 
and lifted him into the air. When he land- 
ed, he was blown part way through the side 
wall, and he was covered with broken bar- 
rel-staves and denuded of some skin. 

The shock knocked me down before I 
could twist the curtain-handle once. It 
picked profane Old Man Hutter up and 
tossed him back against the red-bellied coal- 
stove, where he seriously burned both arms 
before he could crawl off under a seat. 

On the stage, directly above the old mill, 
was a Rochester oil-lamp, about as large 
and rotund as a vinegar-barrel. The ex- 
plosion hit that Rochester lamp, blew it up 
against the ceiling, and flattened it out to 
the thinness of a pancake. The darn lamp 
stuck against the ceiling. 

Every board on the stage was busted and 
splintered. Rocks, sand, gravel, pieces of 
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tar paper, and plain clay mud flew hither 
and yon, and that sacred piano with the 
seli-cocking back was a wreck. They later 
on picked about half a ton of débris out of 
the entrails of that shi implement of 
melody. 

In a way it was funny, and in another 
way it was not. In all that crowded audi- 
ence not a soul was burt, except for maybe 
a scratch or two. The beer-keg exploded 
over their heads, and the gravel and stuff 
was blown clear through the house, above 
the heads of the audience, Later on, | per- 
sonally picked chunks of rock as big as 
an egg out of the wall at the rear of the 
theater. 

Every window in the theater was blown 
out, and all the windows in the hotel next 
door were shattered into fragments. 

Old Man Hutter picked himself up and 
began one of the loudest and most profane 
speeches in the history of the town. Jim 
Caldwell was out in the alley when the 
thing blew up, and he did not return to see 
how good it was. In fact. he concealed 
himself in a livery-stable all night 

There was no third act to “On the 
Border.” The audience indicated that it 
had about enough of the dramatic art for 
one night, besides which some feared the 
roof of the place was coming down. 

And when the ment died down, I 
was arrested. hat’s the good part. They 
swore I was the guy that bought the fuse, 
which was true. The entire town had seen 
me light that iusc. so there could be no 
argument about i I was charged with 
malicious destruction of property, endan- 
gering thé safety and lives of an orderly 
people, carrying concealed weapons, arson, 
disorderly conduct, and having no visible 
means of support. 

Furthermore, the next day I was sued 
on six different counts by people who said 
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I had damaged their property with my ex- 
plosion. And all this time Jim Caldwell 
remained out of sight, which was just as 
1, because Hatch was looking for him 
vith blood in his eye, and Old Man Hutter 
had s in public that all he wanted was 
one shot at Jim. 

Tt looked like I would spend a long time 
in the Huttersville jail, but Hatch bailed 
me out toward nightfall and made arrange- 
ments with the people who were demanding 
my life. I sneaked around in the darkness, 
intending to go to the hotel and see what 
could be done, and as | passed an alley 
entrance I heard a hissing sound. Tt was 
Jim, hissing at me from the livery-stable. 
Come on out and get killed,” I said to 
him, and not any too kindly. 

Sneaking through the darkness he paused. 

“Sherty.” he said, “it looks to me like 
you and I ought to move on out of this 
town.” 

“Yeah.” I said, “ you have a great gift 
of vision, Why don’t you look ahead a 
litle when you handle explosives?” 

“ They wanted a good one, and I gave 
it to them,” Jim said defensively. “ No- 
body can call that a fizzle.” 

"No, but they came near being able to 


call it a funeral,” I rejoined. “I’m just 
out of jail, on your account.’ 
“Let's leave,” Jim whispered. Some- 


thing’s sure to happen to us. Besides, I’m 
hungry. T’ve been living on oats.” 

Then and there Jim and I ended our 
dramatic careers. We started through the 
darkness, having no ambition except to put 
distance between us and Huttersville. Next 
moming a man driving a team of mules 
caught up with us, and that’s the way we 
got back to civilization. 

So, as I said at the start. Jim and I are 
actors, in a manner of speaking, though to 
look at us now you might not suspect it. 
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